RELIGIOUS PRACTICES
the field, I have already mentioned the Bhagavata refor-
mation which so profoundly changed the nature of Indian
religion during the Middle Ages. To this day Ihakti-
marga retains the popularity it won between the twelfth
and the fifteenth centuries. Japanese Buddhism, as readers
of The Tale of Genji will recall, had become in Lady
Murasaki's day (at the beginning of the eleventh century)
predominantly a religion of personal devotion. 'The
Indian founder of Buddhism/ to quote Professor Geden,
'was hardly more than a figure and a name/ Sakyamuni's.
religion, a combination of karma-marga vnthjnana-marga,
had been replaced by lhakti-marga directed towards Amida
Buddha. 'A reform movement was initiated'in Japan in
the thirteenth century, the object of which was to reinstate
Sakyamuni in the supreme place. It proved, however, an
entire failure/ The way of devotion seemea more agree-
able to the Japanese than the ways of knowledge and duty.
In Christianity lhakti towards a personal being has
always been the most popular form of religious practice.
Up to the time of the Counter-Reformation, however, the
way of knowledge ('mystical theology* as it is called in
Christian language) was accorded an honourable place
beside the way of devotion. From the middle of the
sixteenth century onwards the way of knowledge came to
be neglected and even condemned. We are told by
I>om John Chapman that 'Mercurian, who was general
of the society (of Jesus) from 1573 to 1580, forbade the
use of the works of Tauler, Ruysbroeck, Suso, Harphius,
St.' Gertrude, and St Mechtilde/ Every effort was made
by the Counter-Reformers to heighten the worshipper's
devotion to a personal divinity. The literary content of
baroque art is hysterical, almost epileptic, in the violence
of its emotionality. It even becomes necessary to call in
physiology as an aid to feeling. The ecstasies of the
saints are represented by seventeenth-century artists as